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It may be true that the objects of knowledge are "like me." 
It is possible also that Miss Calkins can demonstrate that they are 
"like me." I am not at present concerned to consider possible 
arguments in support of this conclusion. "What I am concerned to 
do is to show that Miss Calkins either seeks to establish the conclu- 
sion that objects of knowledge are mental by an illegitimate use of 
the ambiguous term mental or does actually establish the proposition 
that the objects of knowledge are mental, but in a sense which is 
trivial and wholly irrelevant to the "realistic" contention. Miss 
Calkins has shown that objects of knowledge are mental neither in 
the sense that they are dependent for their existence, being, or reality 
on minds nor in the sense that they are similar to minds. Yet these 
seem to be by far the most important meanings of the term mental, 
and are the meanings most relevant to the particular "idealistic" 
theory which Miss Calkins outlines. And I wish to point out that 
this inconsequent type of argument is very prevalent in "idealistic" 
writings. 

The second part of Miss Calkins 's article concerns itself (1) with 
the positive "realistic" doctrine and (2) with the "idealistic" con- 
ception of the universe. What is said with reference to (1), namely, 
that "realistic" writers have little positive doctrine is doubtless 
quite true. Still, is it not largely a polite fiction that a philosopher 
is great if he has constructed, at any cost, a pretentious theory of 
the universe? Has not the clearer-away of "much rubbish" a place 
in this world, as well as the builder of a crystal palace ? In regard 
to (2) there is little to be said except that the treatment exhibits once 
more the difficulties arising from the word "mental." 

The article is, on the whole, so admirably clear as to emphasize 
once and for all two distinct points: (1) when "idealists" say that 
the objects of knowledge are mental they must also say precisely 
what they mean by the term "mental"; (2) the hypothesis that the 
objects of knowledge are mental will have to find some definite, 
relevant, and logical support if it is to be more than a mere forgotten 
fantasy. Bernard Muscio. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 
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Wandlungen in der Philosophie der Gegemvart. Julius Goldstein. 

Leipzig : Werner Klinkhardt. 1911. Pp. viii + 171. 

To readers outside of Germany Dr. Goldstein's book is likely to seem 
significant chiefly as an evidence of the awakening of the German mind to 
certain new philosophical tendencies that have long been conspicuous in 
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Anglo-American and French thought, and as an effective instrument for 
the diffusion of those tendencies in the land of Kant and Hegel. The 
author plainly intimates to his fellow-countrymen that in philosophical 
matters they have for the most part ceased, at least until very recently, to 
be dans le mouvement. Elsewhere great changes have been taking place 
— changes in the center of philosophic interest and in the fundamental 
presuppositions of philosophic procedure : " and these changes, in their 
reactions upon religion, ethics, and men's practical attitudes, have, for 
now nearly two decades, been bringing about a crisis in philosophy, have 
been giving a new direction to inquiry." But " in German philosophy 
few signs of all this are recognizable. It still, with some praiseworthy 
exceptions, walks with unsuspecting innocence in the old paths and busies 
itself with the traditional problems. In many cases it has not yet emerged 
from the Hume vs. Kant controversy." Possibly the old doctrines and the 
traditional methods of attack may in the end hold their own and success- 
fully dispose of the new — though the author does not, in fact, anticipate 
that outcome. But in any case, the new ideas must be faced, must be 
more than superficially understood, must be open-mindedly examined, as 
they but rarely have been by German academic philosophers. Dr. Gold- 
stein has accordingly undertaken to naturalize the new tendencies in his 
own country and to arouse in the German philosophic public a fuller 
realization of the prevailing drift of contemporary reflection. 

Two means are employed to this end. The author, in the first place, 
endeavors to show the underlying unity of seemingly diverse innovating 
doctrines, to trace the convergence of a number of recent lines of thought 
in a general conclusion of great moment and of essential novelty. He 
offers, in the second place, brief, but by no means mechanical, expositions 
of the teaching of three philosophers whom he regards as the chief repre- 
sentatives of the new way of thinking : Bergson, James, and Eucken. The 
introduction of Eucken in this sort of company is somewhat surprising; 
and the author in the end is obliged to admit that that metaphysician 
returns to the " old paths " at what is, confessedly, the crucial point. The 
new movement may be described (among other ways of characterizing it) 
as a final Loslosung vom Platonismus; but Eucken's " affirmation that the 
Geistesleben is in itself timeless and immutable " can only be regarded as 
" a not yet eliminated survival of the Platonic mode of thought." One 
suspects that Dr. Goldstein felt obliged to have some German representa- 
tive of the new philosophy and consequently selected Eucken to figure 
rather incongruously in that role, faute de mieux. But in fact there are 
better German examples who might have been chosen, though perhaps no 
perfectly typical one. Some, at least, of Dr. Goldstein's " new paths " 
were trodden some time since by Avenarius, some by von Hartmann, and 
some by Dilthey; and the most important ones may be said to have been 
opened chiefly by Schelling and Schopenhauer. 

The author's enumeration of new tendencies and his attempt to inter- 
pret their collective import are interesting and often decidedly illumina- 
ting; no one can fail to derive from the book a better understanding of 
the intellectual movement of our time. Yet I do not think that the inter- 
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pretation is at all complete or clear-cut. In general, what is now taking 
place, Dr. Goldstein finds, is a " smash-up of rationalism." Rationalism 
he defines as " a conception of the nature of science formed under the 
influence of mathematics and an endeavor to bring the facts of life into 
accord with the mathematical physicist's picture of the universe." This 
definition, however, hardly corresponds to the author's own meaning or to 
the nature of the conceptions against which the most typical new philos- 
ophies are insurgent. It is quite as much against the rationalism of 
absolute idealism as against the rationalism of mechanistic naturalism, 
that James and Bergson and their followers, and Goldstein himself, have 
rebelled. The formula given neither indicates the common essence nor 
suggests the distinguishing differences of the various current forms of 
anti-rationalism. And in the absence of a more satisfactory definition of 
rationalism, the author fails to show convincingly that all the tendencies 
which he describes have a significant common essence or are anti-ration- 
alistic in the same sense. Under the one designation he includes such 
diverse attitudes as the simple, common-sense recognition of the limita- 
tions of our knowledge of nature and the probable necessity of future 
corrections in our scientific generalizations (p. 25) ; the admission that 
the subsumption of particular facts under general laws is merely descrip- 
tion and not explanation (p. 165) ; the denial of the apriority and logical 
necessity of the axioms of mathematics (p. 68) ;. the recognition of the 
futility of all ready-made philosophies of history (p. 36) ; the discovery 
that technological progress often entails such an increasing complication 
of human life that it becomes a doubtful boon (p. 49) ; the abandonment of 
the belief that " an absolute, i. e., a final and definitive, religion " has 
been attained (p. 52) ; vitalism, which is fundamentally a special form of 
what may be called scientific pluralism, the denial of the possibility of 
regarding all natural laws " as special cases of a single, all-embracing 
world-law " (p. 58) ; instrumentalism, or the pragmatic conception of the 
nature and office of the intellect (p. 13) ; indeterminism (p. 30) ; temporal- 
ism, or the conception of reality as a process of becoming, in which there 
is no room for the timeless and eternal (p. 166) ; and radical evolutionism, 
or the conception of this becoming as a constant creation of new reality 
not given in nor wholly predictable from anything preexistent — in which 
creative process the moral endeavor of man is a participation (pp. 166-170). 
All these positions, of course, represent one degree or another of diffi- 
dence with respect tc the powers of the human reason ; so much they have 
in common. But they represent very different degrees; and they have 
historically made their appearance, for the most part, under the influence 
of diverse logical motives, and as parts of quite dissimilar doctrines. The 
adoption of some of them by no means commits one to an acceptance of 
the others ; and many of them are far from novel. But the adoption of 
the last two involves the acceptance of most — to be precise, of all but three 
— and naturally leads to the acceptance of all, of the others. And the fact 
is that Dr. Goldstein himself is a radical temporalist and a believer in 
Bergson's " creative evolutionism," and that to him, therefore, all these 
modes of anti-rationalism present themselves as phases of a single philos- 
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ophy. In other words, while they have not historically sprung from a 
common root, and while the milder and older phases of the tendency do 
not logically imply the newer and more extreme phases, the former are 
more or less clearly implied by the latter. The book would have been 
clearer and more instructive if the author had from the first made it 
evident that the principal root of his own anti-rationalism was the com- 
bination of temporalism and radical evolutionism — and had noted that it 
is only from the point of view of his own philosophy, and not in them- 
selves, that the numerous tendencies which he mentions constitute a doc- 
trinal unity. In the absence of an understanding of these points, the 
reader is likely to be left with a rather confused and congested sort of 
conception of both " rationalism " and its opposite, and with some errors 
of historical perspective not at all intended by the author. Dr. Gold- 
stein's Zusammenbruch des Rationalismus is a name for too many and too 
various doctrines — or, at all events, for too many that are not themselves 
new, but merely capable of combination with certain significantly new 
doctrines. And since these last are scarcely set forth until the end of the 
book, the key to the inner logic of the author's exposition is concealed 
from the reader, and — one can hardly help surmising — to some extent 
from the author himself. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

Some Neglected Factors in Evolution: An Essay in Constructive Biology. 

Henry M. Bernard. Edited by Matilda Bernard. New York: G. P. 

Putnam's Sons. 1911. Pp. xvi + 489. 

A book, rather interesting from the point of view of the speculative 
philosopher, but utterly fantastic in so far as it claims to be scientific, is 
Henry M. Bernard's " Some Neglected Factors in Evolution." 

Mr. Bernard starts with a hypothesis of the universal presence in liv- 
ing organisms of a protomitomie network consisting of so-called chroma- 
tin bodies from which radiate delicate linin filaments. The chromatin 
bodies function chemically, their influence being distributed along the linin 
threads. Growth and extension of this simple chromidial network is car- 
ried on by the dividing of the chromatin, together with the splitting of the 
growing threads. Waste matter, resulting from chemical reactions, is 
carried along the filaments to the surface of the organism. The tips of 
the filaments are sensitive, and impulses from outside may travel inward 
as a nerve current. 

Increase in size of an organism of this kind necessitates differentia- 
tions. Concentration of the powers of reaction and response gradually 
takes place. This means a closer clustering of chromidia where the 
stimuli are the strongest, with rearrangements of the filaments into 
strands for stronger and more coordinate contractions. Theoretically, 
such an organism should be spherical with all its chromatin collected in 
the center. The centers of energy would then be at the spot where all the 
paths of all the nerve stimuli from the surface cross each other. The 
primitive chromidial network thus becomes transformed into a new organ- 



